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Il Am the Farmer 


I am the provider for all mankind. Upon me every human being con- 
stantly depends. A world itself is built upon my toil, my products, my 
honesty. 


Because of my industry, America, my country, leads the world; her 
prosperity is maintained by me; her great commerce is the work of my 
good hands; her ‘balance of trade’ springs from furrows of my farm. 
My reaper brings food for today; my plows hold promises for tomorrow. 


In war I am absolute; in peace I am indispensable — my country’s 
surest defense and constant reliance. I am the very soul of America, 
the hope of the race, the balance wheel of civilization. When I prosper 
men are happy; when I fail all the world suffers. 


I live with Nature, walk in green fields under the golden sunlight, out 
in the great alone, where brain and brawn and toil supply mankind's 
primary needs; and I try to do my humble part to carry out the great 


plan of God. 


Even the birds are my companions; they greet me with a symphony 
at the new day’s dawn and chum with me until the evening prayer is 
said. If it were not for me the treasuries of the earth would remain 
securely locked; the granaries would be useless frames; man himself 
would be doomed speedily to extinction or decay. 

— Anonymous 
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THE LEAGUE IN ACTION 


League Agent Fred J. Barrett removed this mother dog and her puppies from a Dorchester home when their mistress, 
injured in a fall, refused to be taken to the City Hospital until they were provided for. 
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The Prestdent’s Message 


s 1950 fades into history and we 
A enter upon the opportunities 
provided by 1951, it is my privilege 
to again address a few remarks to 
the good members and friends of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. In 
point of time the year has been fleet- 
ing, but from the point of service 
thousands of animals, as well as 
people, have benefited by the minis- 
trations of this Society. A brief but 
comprehensive report of the year’s 
activities will be found elsewhere in 
these pages. 

May we for the moment look back 
on the events of the year just com- 
pleted and touch upon a few of the 
highlights. It is with regret that we 
record the passing of a member of 
our Directorate, Miss Helen Leigh- 
ton, on July 24. Miss Leighton had 
been a Director of the League since 
1921 and held the office of Secretary 
from 1930 through 1947. The va- 
cancy on the Board resulting from 
her death was filled by the election 
of James B. Ames, a member of the 
firm of Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge 
and Rugg. Several other changes in 
our official family should be re- 
corded. At the Annual Meeting on 
March 14, 1950, Robert Baldwin, 
after several years of faithful and 
devoted service as Treasurer, asked 
to be relieved of that office and was 
succeeded by H. Clifford Boshan, 
who has been Assistant Treasurer 


since 1946. It is the good fortune of 
the League that Mr. Baldwin con- 
tinues to serve as a Director where 
his wise counsel will be most helpful. 
Philip W. Trumbull, Trust Officer 
of the Second National Bank of 
Boston, follows Mr. Boshan as As- 
sistant Treasurer. Also elected a 
Director at the Annual Meeting was 
John M. B. Churchill who fills the 
vacancy created by the resignation 
of his mother, Mrs. John M. B. 
Churchill, Sr. Mrs. Churchill gave 
fifty years of untiring service to the 
League and as a small indication of 
gratitude for her devotion and val- 
ued advice she was elected an Hon- 
orary Vice President. 

It is generally conceded that a 
happy and satisfied employee does a 
better job than one who is discon- 
tent. He not only should enjoy his 
work but is entitled to hope for se- 
curity for his family and himself. The 
Directors of the League have recog- 
nized this. Consequently, last May 
the Board voted to assume immedi- 
ately a Group Life Insurance Plan 
for all employees. Later, acting on 
legislation passed in the summer of 
1950 permitting charitable corpora- 
tions to participate in the Federal 
Social Security Program, the Direc- 
tors, after determining the wishes of 
the employees on the matter, voted 
to become a participating member 
of the Program effective January 1, 


1951. These actions not only assure 
League workers that their futures 
are safeguarded, but increases the 
satisfaction of the job they are doing. 
In this vein it is noteworthy that 
Frank Waller, one of our valued em- 
ployees, celebrated his 25th year of 
service with us in 1950. Frank thus 
joins six other employees who have 
completed over a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s work with this organization. 
Truly a remarkable record. 

Continuing a practice set some 
forty years ago, the League again 
renewed its contract to perform for 
the City of Boston all the duties 
required of dog officers in the City. 
It is our firm conviction that animal 
pounds are more humanely and 
efficiently administered by animal 
welfare organizations than by mu- 
nicipal authorities. That is why the 
League, at a considerable financial 
loss to itself, is glad to pick up, shel- 
ter, and dispose of those stray animals 
which come to our attention. Like- 
wise, the League renewed its contract 
with the City of Boston to serve as 
Quarantine Officer for the investiga- 
tion and control of all reported 
animal bite cases in the City. 

There were several changes in 
personnel in the last year, but we 
particularly regret the loss of the 
services of Earl W. Wentzel, who 
was called into the United States 
Armed Forces in September. Mr. 
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Wentzel was granted a leave of 
absence from the League and as we 
wish him well, we also hope that his 
tenure of duty will not keep him 
away from us too long. 

Perhaps the most unique expe- 
rience participated in by the League 
during the last twelve months was 
the “‘adoption” of a delegate to the 
International Congress of Humane 
Societies held at The Hague, Hol- 
land, August. Our ‘“‘adopted”’ 
delegate was P. Westman, represent- 
ing a Finnish humane society, who 
would have been unable to attend the 
Congress except for the entrance fee 
paid by the League. Thus, in our 
own small way we helped to advance 
improved conditions for animals and 
further the progress of international 
relationship and understanding. 

Here in the United States one of 
the obstacles which humane organ- 


in 


izations must overcome is lack of 
trained, qualified employees for ex- 
ecutive positions. Within the last 
year, the League completed arrange- 


ments with Northeastern University 
to aid in the training of students 
interested in animal protective work 
and our first trainee, George J. 
Pillsbury, already is showing the 
value of this on-the-job training. 
It is the sincere belief of the Directors 
that by participating in this coopera- 
tive plan we are making a wise 
investment for the future, not only 
of the League, but for the humane 
field in general. 

It is significant that the League’s 
activities could not be carried on 
successfully without the able and 
loyal assistance and cooperation of 
many individuals. First, we are in- 
debted to the Board of Directors for 
their unselfish devotion to our cause. 
Then to our personnel who daily 
meet with cases demanding special 
handling and solution. In addition, 
we are deeply grateful to the press, 
radio and television of Greater Bos- 
ton for generous publicity; to the 
City of Boston Board of Health, the 
Police and Fire Departments; and 


Se ee 


to our many members, friends and 
supporters who make the continu- 
ance of our protective efforts for 
animals possible. 

Let us look forward to the future 
with confidence. Ours is a work 
which benefits not only the welfare 
of animals, but also the citizens of 
the community and the Common- 
wealth. There is no counterpart for 
the age-old friendship which exists 
between man and animals. In addi- 
tion to helping animals and families 
who own them by offering intelligent 
advice on care, feeding and training 
of pets and providing skilled vet- 
erinary service, the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston also performs an 
important safety service by caring 
for hundreds of stray dogs that 
would otherwise wander the streets, 
a potential menace to health. As an 
organization devoted to service, we 
are proud of our accomplishments and 
can enjoy a real satisfaction in help- 
ing those creatures who cannot help 
themselves as we go forward in 1951. 


COMBINED RECORD OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1951 


Horses 
and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle 

imected by Agents............. 10,626 49,205 
Beeuverea by Owners........... 4,672 7,288 
ee eee 9,330 3,086 
Seeemeaiion Dept......:...... 699 178 16,631 203,879 
Gmmemipine Dept,.:..........% 2,406 69 
PRMPICTI Gg Se ae ee 1,667 8,017 
Peete Branch............ 154 467 
Cape Cod Branch 

NS a 192 615 

Deeetor wich. ......-.05.-- 368 1,008 
BRT 525. eSa also ane oa os 30,114 70,433 16,631 PANS Mee) 


Number of Investigations: 2,433 
Dogs Placed in New Homes: 1,877 
Dogs Returned to Owners: 912 


Horses Destroyed: 133 


Sheep Poultry 
and and 
Swine Birds Mise. Total 
538 637 61,006 
59 40 12,059 
58 12,474 
75,663 1,645 587 299,282 
10 2,485 
30 92 10,306 
10 631 
807 
23 44 1,443 
75,663. 2,295 1,478 400,493 


Clinic Telephone Calls: 10,644 
Cats Placed in New Homes: 719 
Cats Returned to Owners: 62 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF ANIMAL SERVICE 
February 1, 1950 through January 31, 1951 


T is an impossible assignment to 
I give a full account of the League’s 
activities over the past year in the 
space available for that purpose. Yes! 
We can enumerate the total number 
of animals sheltered, returned to 
owners, placed in new homes, etc., 
but the personal, intimate touches of 
our services which constitute the day 
by day tragedies, pathos and humor 
of working with animals can only be 
elimpsed in a report of this nature. 

Despite increased costs of mate- 
rials and labor we have carried on 
efficiently. Our service to animals 
has not been sacrificed; rather we 
have handled more this year than in 
1949. We try to impress upon our 
employees that every pet handled is 
an individual case and as such de- 
mands our special attention. Only in 
this way can we be certain that the 
best interests of both the animal and 
the owner will be served. Perhaps 
the true story which follows, written 
by our Jean E. Knowles, will serve 
as an introduction to this annual 
review of our departmental activities 
over the past twelve months. 


Where the Heart Is 


Like ripples created by a pebble 
dropped in a pool of water, the 
effects of a single act or whim of cir- 
cumstance can touch the lives of so 
many people — and animals, too, as 
you will see. 

A family in South Weymouth 
faced eviction from their home. For 
the purposes of this story let us call 
them’ Mr. and Mrs. Green — and 
their five children. This was trouble 
enough indeed — no suitable quar- 
ters could they find within their 
means — and time had run out for 
them as far as their present home was 
concerned. On top of this, it was 
imperative for Mrs. Greene to enter 
the hospital immediately for treat- 
ment. 
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There lived with the Greens a 
family pet—a small brown mon- 
grel of uncertain Spitz ancestry — 
but a sweet little dog and the chil- 
dren’s playmate. We'll call her 
“Gypsy” — and “Gypsy”? was quite 
a proud little dog, for she had just 
had her very first litter of puppies — 
five tiny ‘“‘children” of her own! But 
unfortunately this only added to the 
unhappy problems for which the 
Greens were seeking solution. Finally, 
in desperation, Mrs. Green called 
upon the Animal Rescue League for 


help — and ‘‘Gypsy”’ and her babies 
came to the League Shelter to stay 
until Mrs. Green could leave the 
hospital and find a place to live. For 
her own five children, Mrs. Green 
found refuge in a guardian home. 
“Gypsy”? and her puppies arrived 
at the shelter the week before Christ- 
mas — but ““Gypsy”’ was a small dog, 
and nursing the five pups proved 
such a strain on her that she became 
weakened and sick — and before too 
long, in spite of the love and affec- 
tion she bestowed on her babies, 
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Snowy White Rabbit at our Shelter being fed by Peggy Lee of Boston 
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three of the little ones died. ‘“Gypsy”’ 
missed those three —would sniff 
about the kennel in a_ bewildered 
manner — but the kennel attendants 
were touched by the way the little 
dog lavished even more care on the 


two remaining puppies. 

Then, the first week in January, 
Mrs. Green got in touch with the 
League. She had been released from 
the hospital and had found at least 
temporary quarters for herself and 
her husband — in a poorer section 
of Boston, it was true. While she 
was not yet able to have her children 
with her, she felt she could now care 
for “Gypsy” and her two puppies. 
So on Thursday, ‘Gypsy’? and her 
family returned to her mistress. Mrs. 
Green was advised to take the dog 
and the puppies to the League Clinic 
as soon as possible for treatment. 

It was felt that this one incident of 
heartbreak was closed insofar as the 
League was able to help. But early 
the following Saturday morning, the 
first time the door of the League 
Shelter was opened, a whirlwind of 
small dog bounded in and ran 
frantically toward the kennels. It 
was “‘Gypsy’? — come back to look 
for the little pups she had left behind. 
**Home is where the heart is”’ indeed. 
She had come to the Shelter from 
South Weymouth, many miles dis- 
tant. Nearly three weeks later she 
had gone with her mistress to a 
strange apartment in Boston, a city 
unknown to her. Yet by that inde- 
finable of dogdom and 
motherhood, she had made her way 
through the maze of the city to a 
brick building that had been the 
only home she had known while she 
tried to raise her little family, and 
where she knew three of her little 
ones had been left behind. 

“Gypsy” is back with her mistress 
now. She and her two puppies re- 
ceived treatment at the League Clinic 
to help restore “Gypsy’s” strength 
and give the puppies a good fighting 
chance in life. They showed signs of 
becoming healthy little specimens, 
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Arthur S$. Chapman of Beacon Hill with Boots who was trapped on roof of Bul- 
finch Place Chapel, rescued by League Agents and returned to owner Chapman 


and if they inherited their mother’s 
spirit, they should live and grow up 
to be a credit to her. 

One of the League agents voiced 
the feelings of everyone who knew 
*“Gypsy’s” story when he said, “I’d 
do anything — ANYTHING — to 
help a little dog like that!” 


Inspection and Investigation 


Through this department’s efforts, 


under the most capable direction of 


Chief Investigator Archibald Mac- 
Donald, the ceaseless fight against 
cruelty to animals goes on. 

In one triumph against cruelty an 
owner who transported his horse to 


Brighton tied up in a truckload of 
hogs, was convicted and fined $50. 
The horse was tied very short by the 
head, with ropes under his abdomen 
so he could not lie down. He had 
suffered a broken leg enroute, which 
was swollen and infected. The Chief 
Investigator ordered the horse de- 
stroyed on arrival. ‘This ended the 
animal’s suffering, but did not allevi- 
ate the suffering caused by the negli- 
gent conduct of the owner. However, 
the conviction at least served the 
purpose of convincing the owner of 
his negligence and the duty owed a 
dumb animal. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Chief Investigator MacDonald 
points out the importance of proper 
grooming of long-haired pets. Many 
of the complaints investigated con- 
cerning small animals were found to 
be cases of neglect on the part of the 
owners to properly groom the pets, 
and this resulted in skin diseases and 
infections. 

Investigations of circuses and ro- 
deos in Boston showed the animals 
to be in very good condition and 
whatever injuries were incurred at 
the rodeo were of generally slight 
nature. In the past year, one steer 
suffered a broken leg and was merci- 
fully destroyed. 

In one case investigated in Med- 
ford, 39 horses had been burned to 
death in a stable fire while 7 more 
horses in a smaller, separate stable 
were saved. The horses lost had been 
stabled on the ground floor of the 
building, but Mr. MacDonald feels 
that if proper precautions had been 
taken to eliminate fire hazards, the 
disaster might have been averted. 

The League’s Annual Christmas 
Dinner for Horses provided 462 
horses a mixed feed consisting of 
carrots, apples, cracked corn, crum- 
bled oats, bran and corn meal —a 
mixture that all horses love. Seven- 
teen blankets were given to deserving 
owners to keep their horses warm. 
While the horses were being fed in 
the market district of Boston, their 
drivers enjoyed hot coffee and dough- 
nuts. The dogs and cats living at the 
various stables were served a good 
beef and fish meal. 

Horses were fed in Boston, Rox- 
bury, Dorchester, Quincy, Milton, 
Canton, Randolph, South Boston, 
East Boston, Chelsea, Cambridge, 
Lynn, Malden, Saugus, Medford, 
Winchester, Melrose, Dedham, and 
the Market District of Boston. 


Collection Service 


This branch of operations is true 
service in every sense of the word. It 
provides aid to animals within the 
86 towns and cities of Greater Bos- 
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ton. The service is extended to sick, 
injured, or unwanted animals. 

In the past year, 44,134 calls were 
made to the Order Department. Of 
these calls, 1176 were requests sent 
in by mail. These ‘‘mail-order”’ calls 
received the same prompt attention 
accorded to the more numerous 
telephone orders. 

The League Agents who responded 
to these orders collected a total of 
10,626 dogs, 49,205 cats, and 1175 
other animals. From the City of 
Boston alone came 7,764 dogs, and 
30,997 cats and kittens. 


BOSTON POST PHOTOGRAPH 


Cat wedged between garage and 
house is freed by League Agent 
Salisbury 


In many of the instances where a 
call was answered, the situation was 
a pathetic one, wherein the animal 
was in dire straits and badly in need 
of relief. But there were cases which 
had their humor. Numberless cases 
of both types could be cited by our 
agents. 

For instance, there was the case of 
a lost dog who kept his lonely vigil 
for eleven days at a school yard. He 
had been separated from his three 
young masters and wandered to a 
strange part of the city. But this little 
dog had faith in children and he 
must have known no harm could 


come to him from them. So for 
eleven days he kept his vigil near the 
place where children gathered, until 
we were notified. Happy was the re- 
union when the League was at last 
able to return the wanderer to his 
home. 

Or take the case of the surprise 
package a Watertown woman found 
in her son’s baby carriage. Nestled 
behind the pillows she found a 
mother cat and her brood of three. 
After spending the night at the fire 
house, the quartet found refuge at 
the shelter on Albany Street. 

One of the more outstanding res- 
cues made was the instance in which 
Agent Walter Robinson was called 
to Everett. At the site of an oil tank 
construction pit, a mongrel collie 
dog had wandered off the edge in 
the darkness and fallen some thirty 
feet into an oil pit. A ladder was put 
down, the agent descended and car- 
ried the dog back up to the ambu- 
lance. Back at the Albany Street 
shelter, the oil was wiped off a sadder 
but wiser dog. 


Lost and Found Department 


Many of the unusual cases which 
come to the attention of the League 
and its agents are processed in a 
routine manner by the Lost and 
Found Department. Through the 
efforts of its staff, 912 dogs and 62 
cats were returned to their owners. 
This is an enviable record, consider- 
ing the fact that many dogs came 
there with no license tags which 
could speed their safe return. 

Early last Spring, a little dog was 
found in South Boston. The dog had 
a Worcester license tag on her collar. 
By routine checking, the owner was 
located in Worcester and arrange- 
ments were made for the dog’s 
return. One of our agents took the 
dog to Framingham and the Worces- 
ter Dog Officer met him there. The 
dog was transferred to the Worcester 
Officer, and the return to the owner 
was completed. It later developed 
that the dog was 16 years old, but 
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Jackie, pet cat of Helen Henderson, 6, 
of Roxbury is returned to his mistress 
at our Shelter 


how she got from Worcester to South 
Boston is still a mystery. 

This is but one of the many in- 
stances of service performed by the 
Lost and Found Department. We 
were fortunate in having a license 
tag to go by. So very many times 
the dog has lost its tag, or has never 
had one, and we do not have so 
much to work on. However, by 
checking newspaper advertisements, 
and by keeping a record of calls 
concerning lost pets, a lead is often 
provided. Then too, when anyone 
calls to inquire if a lost animal has 
been found, he is invited to call 
at the Albany Street shelter, on the 
chance that the pet may have been 
found, and not identified. Thus it is 
that many of the homeless waifs are 
restored to their owners. 


Pet Placement 


We wish it were possible to print 
all the fascinating letters we receive 
at our Pet Placement Department 
from people who have adopted pets 
from our Shelter. After reading the 
following, we decided this is one 
dog’s life we would just as soon lead: 
“Our dog is getting along fine. 
Lively, he is full of tricks and has 
everything he wants: a large yard, 
plenty of care and a nice house for 
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himself. Also a nice cat for company. 
They get along fine, and does he like 
Maisie and TV! My husband and I 
take him in the livingroom and he all 
but acts himself. Thank you.” 
Naturally, a letter of this nature is 
extremely gratifying. In placing an 
animal in a home, primary concern 
is for the happiness and welfare of 
the pet. In the past year, for exam- 
ple, the Pet Placement Department 
found homes for 1864 dogs and 700 
cats. Besides this, a large number of 
hamsters, guinea pigs, rabbits, pi- 
geons, turtles, chickens, ducks, birds, 
goats, and monkeys were also placed. 
In placing a dog or cat with a new 
owner, selection of the home is as 
important as selection of the pet. 
Two routine check-ups are made 
after the animal leaves the Shelter. 
Very often, the preliminary ques- 
tioning and advice given a prospec- 
tive pet owner pays off to the animal’s 
advantage by producing a healthy, 
contented pet 
environment. 


in a_ comfortable 


Many times it is not necessary for 
us to check on the animal’s well- 
being, for the proud new master 


quite frequently contacts us first to 
tell us how much the pet means to 
him in companionship. 

Occasionally we get letters like 
this one, expressing the joy a pet can 
bring. 

“Our dog, whom we have named 
Shutter, has kept us on our toes since 
we got him from the League on the 
16th of January. Although only a 
few months old, he knows his name 
quite well, and just how much he 
can put over on us. Shutter is a 
wonderful companion. 

“From the time we arise until we 
retire the little bundle of energy 
seems to think up things for us to do. 
We have five rooms, and he is well 
acquainted with all of them. He is 
keen . . . knows this is his home 
. . . goes to one of his two beds 
(one in the kitchen, and the other 
in the bedroom) when he feels tired 
. . . lies in front of the refrigerator 
when he’s hungry . . . goes to the 
low-shelved bookcase, picks out a 
good book when his teeth bother 
him. We are amazed at how much 
he knows for his age. 

(Continued on page 14) 


Shutter 


won’t be, either, when 
you discover how much 
this sightless child will 
love and care for you. 


Se 
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Come on, laddie! No 
need to be shy. And you 
| 


But what if your doggie just won’t eat? Even if you can’t see him yourself, you want And so they take a stroll, just as proud dog own- 
Ducky is a problem to his two little mis- your pet to look nice. And besides, that’s the ers are expected to do — two sightless chums and a 
tresses — but the kind of problem they love. way to be a good chum to your animal pal. four-legged pal who mean everything to each other. 


Hey! Your house isn’t finished! Each boy Eat up! Tending his furry pet builds the blind lad’s A shareholders’ meeting? You couldn't find 
is encouraged to build his own kennel. confidence, for now someone is depending on him! a better name than Buddies, Incorporated. 


Buddies, Inc. 


ABOow I> SOME CHILDREN 
WHO ESPECIALLY LOVE DOGS 


ou don’t need to look at a dog to know he’s 
csi friend. You can feel his cold nose and 
warm fur; you can hear his affectionate “wurf”’ 
and the ‘‘thump” of his wagging tail. For all these 
reasons, wouldn’t a dog be a wonderful pet for a 
blind child? 

Maybe you’ve never thought of this, but a 
school on Manhattan Island has. It’s the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind, and 
it brings blind children and dogs together in a 
project called Buddies, Incorporated. In it the 
youngsters and puppies pair off, every child who 
wants one getting a dog of his own. The pups are 
not intended as guides, but just as playmates. 

Naturally, the youngsters are taught to care for 
their new pets, and, after a training period, the 
child and dog “‘graduate’”’ together. The child has 
a “pal” that helps build his confidence, the dog a 
considerate master. 

In Dublin, Monterrey, Great Falls, Johannes- 
burg, Grand Mere, and a hundred other cities 
where Rotary Clubs help blind children and 


grownups, men will be interested to know that 


there is no copyright on the Buddies, Inc., idea. 


Just a boy and his dog. They'll grow up together and be “pals” and have a per- 
From The Rotarian, Dec. 7950 fect understanding — a closer one maybe than if the little fellow could see. 


MarGaret Morse Corrin, Derector 
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N looking back upon varied ex- 
I periences during the year 1950 
one questions which of these episodes 
so vital to us can retain its warmth 
when transferred to cold print. 

In response to a knock on our door 
one late afternoon, followed by ex- 
cited barking of our small, zealous 
Corgi, Gwen, I hurried to the win- 
dow in time to see an orange-colored 
cat dash from our front steps across 
the grass, then vanish like a dimmed- 
out flame in the twilight. 

“He followed me all the way over 
here,” explained my visitor when I 
greeted her in the doorway. “Of 
course, I wouldn’t shoo him off, 
although I did try to hide from him 
now and then behind a tree or bush, 
but whenever I started, so did he — 
and persisted in coming right along 
to your door.” 

“Did you ever see him before?” I 
asked. 

‘Never,’ 
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said my friend who lives 
a half-mile or more away. 

Plainly a cat so eager for com- 
panionship must not be disregarded; 
so we prowled along the lane through 
the dusk calling “‘Pussy, Pussy,” and 
following the general direction it had 
lately traveled. Presently, to our sur- 
prise, for it is seldom that one can 
recall a frightened cat, he emerged 
from the woods, yellow eyes glowing 
and stood some distance away, 
watching and waiting. Only after I 
crouched down to his level on the 
ground and continued to call did he 
gain sufficient confidence to come 
running to me and submit to being 
picked up and carried to our snug 
woodshed. There, after his thirst was 
quenched by a bowl of milk, he ate 
ravenously. ‘Then, having satisfied 
himself that he was in safe hands, he 
curled up and fell asleep. 
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For three days and nights he ac- 
cepted all hospitality offered, purring 
gratefully not only for food and 
drink, but for the companionship he 
evidently craved. Then inquiries in 
the neighborhood disclosed the fact 
that he was not actually a homeless 
cat, but one who had been sup- 
planted by other pets to such an 
extent that home life had lost its 
meaning for him. So he had struck 
out on his own to search for a home 
where appreciation would be given 
and received, but nobody appeared 
to want him or to understand his 
needs. 

Since cats vary in their charac- 
teristics just as much as do people, 
some, after a series of rebuffs, lose 
faith in humankind, even to the point 
of becoming violent, while others 
are always hoping that good fortune 
awaits them just around the corner. 
One of these optimists was our hand- 
some feline, although a wanderer, 
still self-possessed, well groomed, in 
readiness for that master or mistress 
who must be awaiting him, 

The problem of finding a new 
home for a grown cat, especially one 
who has become a roamer, often is 
fraught with difficulties. In spite of 
this fact, we continue to have many 
delightful experiences in _ placing 
both dogs and cats-in-need with 
persons who need them, and who are 
thankful that our Cape Cod Branch 
continues to flourish. 

Unsettled conditions, we realize, 
often make it impossible for persons 
to keep a pet. Sometimes, however, 
even the well-intentioned are rather 
more dilatory in calling us than 
would seem necessary. One day last 
autumn an excited woman tele- 
phoned that she must leave her 
home in a few hours, and would we 


call for her dog immediately. The 
place, some miles distant, was tucked 
away in the woods but at last we 
found it and its owner, who was 
hurrying to close her house. The dog 
in question, of mixed breed, sat in 
his pen, his head hanging discon- 
solately. ‘He misses my sister’s chil- 
dren,” said the woman. “They 
played together all summer.” 

Soon it developed that the sister 
had been sent to a hospital and the 
children — five of them — had to 
be separated and cared for in dif- 
ferent places. The woman thought 
she had found a home for Ruddy but 
the plan had fallen through at the 
last minute. ‘“That’s why I called 
you,” she said. ‘“‘Will you take care 
of him?” 

We promised that we would. 

‘“‘And give him a good home?” 

“Yes, indeed, if he proves to be all 
right.” 

Later, after we had taken Ruddy, 
we were to discover that the dog, 
resenting the advances of this would- 
be ownér, had attacked the man 
and torn part of his clothing to 
shreds. The woman, while she packed 
her last belongings into the waiting 
car, had casually remarked, “‘He’s a 
splendid watchdog.” 7 

It is a strange quirk in human na- 
ture which causes a person to with- 
hold vital facts. Our sympathies 
were all with Ruddy who had been 
moved from one place to another, we 
found, and had had many masters 
before spending probably the hap- 
piest months of his life romping with 
the children. But to place a biting 
dog in a new home is a responsibility 
we must not take. 

A more cheerful story of a dis- 
placed dog is that of Rufus, a hand- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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OUR ANNUAL FAIR 


LL of our readers who were in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Copley 
Plaza on either Tuesday, November 
14 or Wednesday, November 15, 
1950 know what a colorful and en- 
joyable occasion the League’s Annual 
Fair was. It represented the 48th 
such event in the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston’s fifty-one years. 

The proceeds from this annual 
event are used for the general pur- 
poses of the League, and in this way 
are of benefit to all animals, large 
and small, which come under the 
League’s care and jurisdiction. It is 
the only affair from which our Gen- 
eral Fund derives benefit and for 
that reason its success is all the more 
vitally important. 

The Fair is planned and executed 
by a large and hard-working volun- 
teer Fair Committee in cooperation 
with the Staff of the Animal Rescue 
League. They in turn are assisted by 
an army of volunteer helpers re- 
cruited from members and friends 
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Mrs. Charles W. Phinney of Cambridge helps her miniature 
Poodle Zulu to pick out a present for his girl friend 


of the League, and by all who con- 
tribute articles for sale. All of these 
people are true humane workers on 
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At the Fair were Stephen Ericson of Watertown with a stuffed dog; Zulu, a 


live black Poodle, and Ann Alley of Cambridge 


for March, 1957 


behalf of our animal friends and as 
such deserve our utmost praise and 
heartfelt gratitude. We wish to re- 
print a letter received from Mrs. 
Ethel L. Jensen, Chairman of the 
1950 Fair Committee: 

I would like to express my deep 

and sincere thanks and apprecia- 

tion to everyone who contributed 

in any way whatsoever to the 

success of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston’s Annual Fair. 

Willing hearts and hands are 
always needed to put any event 
over the top, but because of your 
grand assistance and support I can 
truthfully say that the 1950 Fair 
attained a most satisfactory social 
and financial level. The combined 
efforts of everybody accomplished 
this feat. 

I know that the other members 
of the Fair Committee join with 
me in expressing gratitude for a 
job well done. 

Sincerely, 
ETHEL L. JENSEN 


PS 


(Continued from page 9) 

‘Before we gave him his first meal 
we read the booklet that you gave 
us. Regulating his meals was simple 
after reading a few articles. We feed 
him four times a day, not too much 
at a time, and that seems to keep 
him very contented. One or two 
puppy biscuits are given him along 
with a little cod liver oil. Shutter’s 
appetite is really a treasure. We have 
made meat his main dish, and 
usually mix in vegetables, etc. 

“Tt took us just four minutes to 
housebreak the dog. We put his 
paper down and he got the idea 
immediately. 

“He has had two temporary shots 
so far, and is due for his first real 
distemper shot next week. 

“T am enclosing a few pictures of 
the dog that we have already taken. 
His eyes are fascinating. 

“We wish to thank the Pet Place- 
ment Department for a real little 
companion.” 
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Little Allan Liberman whose leg was 
broken will have companionship of 
puppy adopted from League Shelter 


while convalescing 
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Quarantine Department 


In the Quarantine Department, 
Quarantine Officer John Bella made 
2106 investigations of bite cases this 
year. Many of these cases were 
detained at the Albany Street shelter 
for the required 14 days. 

In the case of one jealous feline, it 
was necessary to lasso the cat and 
forcibly detain him. It appears that 
the cat was so enraged by the scent 
of another cat his mistress had 
stopped to pet on the way home that 
he attacked her and inflicted severe 
wounds. 

Police officers were unable to 
round up the cat after taking his 
mistress to the hospital, so they called 
on the Animal Rescue League for 
assistance. Agent Fred Barrett was 
despatched to the scene, and he 
succeeded in capturing the mad- 
dened animal with a cat pole. The 
cat was ordered quarantined and 
held at the shelter for the 14 day 
detention period. 

Another case investigated resulted 
in the first conviction of its kind in 
Massachusetts. A woman whose dog 
had bitten an 11 year old boy on the 
face refused to produce the dog when 
called upon to do so by the Quaran- 
tine Officer. In all, seven calls were 
made upon the owner. Eventually 
she was summoned to Municipal 
Court, found guilty of evading state 
laws, fined $25.00, and ordered to 
produce the dog. 

These are but two of the 386 cases 
Quarantine Officer John Bella or- 
dered quarantined which were held 
at Albany Street. He is ably assisted 
by Quarantine Clerk Miss Marian 
Caspole, who keeps the many de- 
scriptive and accurate records of all 
the bite cases. 

Very often the guilty party in a 
bite case is not easily determined. 
On one investigation Quarantine 
Agent Bella made, there appeared to 
be a case of mistaken identity. A 
report of the bite case named a dog 
as the guilty party. Upon further 


investigation, when the owner denied 
possession of a dog of any description, 
it came to light that the culprit was 
not canine, but in truth an indignant 
and short tempered skunk! 

Mistaken identity did not help his 
case, however. When correct identity 
was established, the pet skunk was 
put under quarantine for the pre- 
scribed 14 days, until Agent Bella 
certified him healthy and ordered his 
release from quarantine. 


Animal Clinic 


With 1950 behind us, we can look 
back through the mists to the hours 
and weeks of constant clinical treat- 
ments and congratulate ourselves on 
a task well done in spite of the small 
amount of practical working area 
and up-to-date equipment, and the 
heavy strain put on the energies of 
two veterinarians handling our in- 
creasing volume of out-patients. 
While even the most casual observer 
would soon be aware of the need for 
a larger staff and modern clinic, he 
would quickly realize that a remark- 
able job is being done with the facili- 
ties available . . . that in the fine 
tradition of the last fifty years, mod- 
ern men are doing everything in 
their power to comfort and cure our 
friends in the animal world. 

Statistics on patients closely ap- 
proximated the preceding year: 
Clinic patients reached a grand 
total of 13,665 against 13,555 in 
1949. The number of anesthesia or 
surgical cases were 2,500 as com- 
pared to 2,900 in the previous year, 
while telephone calls numbered 
10,644. The significance of these 
figures lies in the fact that people are 
becoming more cognizant of the 
importance of medical care for their 
pets, more appreciative of the fine 
abilities of our veterinarians and the 
quality of the treatment performed 
at our Clinic. 

Dr. Malcolm B. Carsley continued 
as our Chief Surgeon and Veter- 
inarian-In-Charge. Dr. J. G. Don- 
nellan left our staff at the end of 
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October to pursue his profession in 
other fields of endeavor. His vacancy 
has been capably filled by Dr. Ron- 
ald D. Lambert about whom you 
read in the September issue of this 
magazine. The experience Dr. Lam- 
bert gained through association with 
and instruction from several ac- 
credited private veterinarians 
throughout the Northeast is most 
valuable to him at our Clinic. Mr. 
Harry MacGregor continues as our 
outstanding Chief Anesthetist and is 
an invaluable assistant. 

While the majority of cases pre- 
sented to us for treatment are dogs 
and cats, it is not uncommon to have 
such unusual patients as marmosets, 
parrots, love birds, canaries, ducks, 
hamsters, rabbits, an occasional oce- 
lot, chickens, fine seeing eye dogs 
and anything small enough to enter 
the door to the Clinic. A young pet 
squirrel’s fractured leg was set in a 
cast and the delight and tenderness 
in the young owner’s face was worth 
a wealth of words. A pet raccoon 
was successfully treated with medica- 
tion and injections which did not 
hamper his close scrutiny of the en- 
tire contents of one of the medicine 
cabinets, an inspection which re- 
sulted in much falling of bottles and 
rolling of pills. Large animals are 
treated in conjunction with Archi- 
bald MacDonald, Chief Investigator 
of the League. 

Cases like the squirrel and the 
raccoon cast a bit of humor on the 
serious nature of the clinic work as 
the never-ebbing tide of patients 
(stemmed not by wind, sleet, snow, 
or MTA tie-ups) continues to be a 
challenge met gracefully by the 
veterinarians in pursuance of their 
lifelong mission of benefit to the 
animal world. 


Education Department 


The Education Department has 
had another busy and _ gratifying 
year. Our program has continued in 
the schools and at the present time 
we have advance bookings into 1952. 
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Schools within a radius of sixty 
miles were visited and 280 puppet 
shows were presented before 80,000 
children and teachers. Letters from 
pupils and teachers alike have proved 
to us that our plays and talks are 
accomplishing a two-fold purpose, 
namely instilling in minds of children 
a better understanding of the needs 
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(4 Scene from Life) 


Little old dog in a tattered 
shawl, 

Held in the arms of a lad. 

“Say, Doc, he’s quit his whim- 
penn. — 

D’you think he’s awful bad?” 


**Look’ee, Dash, the Doc I’ve 
said 

Sure’d help you if he could.” 

Raising a ragged fold, the boy 

Bent down as a mother would. 


Little old dog in the tattered 
shawl! 

One day you both were white, 

But time has flown and dulled 
the hue 

Your youth knew, brave and 
bright. 


Only a bundle clasped so close, 
Dingy and worn threadbare, 
But the lad stares deep into 
dimming eyes — 
His bit of Heaven lies there. 
MaArGARET MorsE CorFrFIN 


of animals and inculcating in their 
minds a clearer conception of fair 
play and finer relations with human 
beings as well. The following letter 
to Miss Flannery, our Director of 
Education, indicates how well 
thought of our marionette program 
is: 

It is difficult to convey every year 

our complete satisfaction and deep 

appreciation for your wonderful 


puppet show. The youngsters all 
agreed that they liked it ‘‘even 
better than Howdy-Doody.” 

May we thank you again and be 
presumptious enough to ask for 
another date in 1952? Any date 
that is not filled on your school 
schedule will be convenient to us. 

Very truly yours 

JosepH M. PorceE ta, Principal 

Abraham Lincoln School 

Revere, Massachusetts 


And another letter: 

In behalf of the children and 
teachers of the Joshua Eaton 
School we want to thank you and 
Mrs. Wendell Smith of the Animal 
Rescue League for the fine puppet 
show that you presented to our 
school on Monday, February 6, 
1950. It was a splendid perform- 
ance and ranks on the top of any 
performance we have had in our 
auditorium. 

Would you please put us down 
in your engagement book for a 
Christmas performance or any 
other engagement for the school 
year of 1950-51. 

Yours truly 
Car Ton F. Rose, Principal 


In addition to the regular school 
program our puppets were pre- 
sented on television over WNAC-TV 
and WBZ-TV. The puppets also 
visited the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf and Dumb; Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind; Peabody Home 
for Crippled Children; Massachu- 
setts Hospital School of Canton; 
Leominster Public Library; Natural 
History Museum of Worcester; 
League’s Annual Fair at the Copley 
Plaza; Smith College Club, Cam- 
bridge; Lowell Auditorium (for 600 
orphans); Junior High and Elemen- 
tary Schools of Bronxville, N. Y.; 
and the Country Day School of Rye, 
New York. As a complement to our 
puppets, illustrated talks were pre- 
sented to nine children and adult 
groups and some 2000 copies of 


(Continued on next page) 
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literature and pamphlets on the care 
of pets distributed. 

Our Annual Animal Friends’ Sum- 
mer School was again successfully 
conducted at Amrita Island on Cape 
Cod. One hundred children partici- 
pated and a beautiful Kodachrome 
film, 7S Lets sear A Dour cise 
depicting the activities was taken 
and produced by Warren W. Mc- 
Spadden, Director of Education of 
the American S.P.C.A., New York 
City. 

In addition, several summer camps 
were visited by the puppeteers in 
Marshfield, Duxbury, Brewster and 
Chatham. 


Lynn Branch 


The good work of the League’s 
Lynn Branch continues. Through its 
small doors over ten thousand small 
animals passed in 1950. Some of 
these animals were placed in homes 
by the Boston Shelter where they 
were taken from our Lynn quarters 
as this Branch serves only as a re- 
ceiving station. The others were 
humanely put to sleep in the modern 
gas chamber in our ambulance. 

Last year in these same pages we 
indicated the League’s desire to 
improve the Shelter facilities at Lynn 
and urged anyone who was inter- 
ested in this project to get in touch 
with the President of the League. We 
extend the same invitation again for 
the need of a more modern and 
adequate shelter cannot be over- 
emphasized. Our Superintendent and 
Agent, Sherman Bates, covers twenty- 
eight cities and towns during his 
working week, but his job is handi- 
capped by the lack of suitable shelter 
quarters for the number of pets that 
must be handled. If friends of animals 
would give and give generously for 
this project, the present conditions 
could be corrected. 


Pine Ridge 


Under the efficient management 
of Superintendent Arthur W. Foster, 
the League’s Pet Animal Cemetery 
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and Rest Farm for Horses continues 
to serve the needs of its original pur- 
pose. Horses are not so plentiful as 
in the old days, but the Rest Farm 
has one new pensioner who, if he 
could talk, would tell of the tender 
care and attention received since 
coming to Pine Ridge. Actually, 
“Mr. Bones” came to our attention 
some eight months ago. Born a 
thoroughbred, his status rapidly de- 
clined to a point where his owner 
wanted to be rid of him. We agreed 
to provide him with a home and it 
was after his arrival at Pine Ridge 
that the name “‘Mr. Bones” was be- 
stowed. It was the only name that 
suited him. Emaciated, hungry and 
with nearly every bone clearly show- 
ing, ‘“‘Mr. Bones” also was afflicted 
with a skin ailment which was 
causing his hair to fall out. 

Now all this is changed. Proper 
diet, treatment and exercise have 
worked miracles. New hair covers 
the bare spots and ‘“‘Mr. Bones” 
grew a shaggy winter coat. But we 
are going to have to rename him. 
‘‘Mr. Bones” no longer applies; a 
more apt name may soon be ‘Mr. 
Fat Boy.” 

Space for burials in the Pet Ceme- 
tery is being rapidly used up and if 
we are to continue this service a new 
area will have to be opened. For- 
tunately, there seems to be sufficient 
acreage at Pine Ridge to do this. 
Last year forty-six burials were made 
and an additional seventy pets were 
cremated, of which the ashes of 
nineteen were buried in the Grove 
reserved for that purpose. 

Visitors are always welcome at 
Pine Ridge and those who avail 
themselves of the opportunity are 
struck by the quiet natural dignity 
of the place. Mr. Foster is to be 
commended, not only for the fine 
appearance of the property, but also 
for his kindly and courteous treat- 
ment. to.saddened owners who come 
to the Ridge to have their pets 
buried or cremated. 


New England Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association 


Another year of achievement in its 
program to reduce losses incurred 
in the raising, transporting and han- 
dling of all forms of livestock may be 
marked up by the New England 
Livestock Loss Prevention Associa- 
tion. Also, 1950 is the first year in 
which the efforts of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston have been 
joined by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruely to Ani- 
mals, under the direction of the New 
England group, to reduce preventa- 
ble livestock losses. 

Through exhibits at fairs and ex- 
positions, the distribution of educa- 
tional material, showing of films and 
personal inspections and contacts, 
the Association is attempting to 
reduce and eliminate livestock losses 
insofar as possible. It also attempts 
to cooperate closely with those 
organizations and groups which are 
directly or indirectly interested in 
achieving similar ends. 

A large and interesting exhibit was 
placed at the Eastern States Ex- 
position in Springfield, which was 
visited by over 340,000 people. Many 
who visited the exhibit remarked 
that it was the outstanding one at 
the Exposition. The exhibit also was 
accorded high praise at the State of 
Maine Fair at Fryeburg and the 
Sandwich Fair in New Hampshire. 

The Fifth Annual 4-H Market 
Lamb Show and Sale held at the 
Worcester Auditorium by the Union 
Agricultural Meeting was an in- 
teresting event. The Association aided 
in sponsoring this show and sale by 
providing luncheon to some 130 4-H 
boys and girls. The Association feels 
that in co-sponsoring such a program 
it is furthering its purposes and ob- 
jectives by encouraging these young- 
sters to learn, while they are still 
young and receptive, the proper 
methods of feeding, handling and 
transporting their own livestock. 

In September the League’s Live- 
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stock Representative, Earle W. Went- 
zel was called into the armed forces 
of the United States. His leaving 
created a void which it will be diffi- 
cult to fill, but it is our hope and 
intention that a person will be found 
to carry on this most important 
work. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held on November 23, 
1950, in the auditorium of the Massa- 
chusetts S.P.C.A. The meeting was 
attended by forty-five men represent- 
ing various groups interested in the 
reduction of livestock losses in New 
England. Following the dinner and 
business meeting, the group listened 
to a most interesting and educational 
talk delivered by Dr. R. W. Smith, 
State Veterinarian of New Hamp- 
shire. Also a minute of silent tribute 
was paid to Lester T. Tompkins and 
Dr. Edgar A. Crossman who had 
passed away only a short time prior 
to the meeting. As Directors and Past 
Presidents of the Association, both 
men had been instrumental in its 
development and their good counsel 
will be sorely missed. 

Officers elected at the Annual 
Meeting include the following: 
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Judging Sheep at 4-H Lamb Show in Worcester Auditorium 


President: Wittis H. Hoyt, Head, 
Dept. of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying, Norfolk County 
Agricultural School. 

Ist Vice President: Lorine V. Tir- 
RELL, Director, Dept. of Animal 
Husbandry, University of New 


Hampshire. 
2nd Vice President: JAMES G. WatT- 
sON, President & Editor, The 
New England Homestead. 
Secretary- Treasurer: CARLTON E. 
ButtTrick, President, Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
To The ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of 


dollars, and the real estate situated at No. 0. 


Street, in the city (or town) of 
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(Continued from page 12) 
some reddish hound, who following 
the death of two masters, and several 
other bad experiences, is now a 
happy dog-about-town in Harwich- 


port. Thanks to a good friend of 


animals, he wears a license tag for 
his protection while free also to visit 
his many friends and roam as a 
hound dog likes to do. 

A personal experience of interest 
to all of us who believe in canine 
intelligence was told us recently by 
this same friend. He and his wife 
were startled one afternoon by the 
sound of a terrific dog fight taking 
place close to their house. Rushing 
out they discovered their own two 
dogs standing over the seemingly 
lifeless form of a black Cocker Span- 
iel whose neck appeared to be 
streaked with blood. They hurried 
their dogs into the house and re- 
turned to the scene, whereupon the 
supposed victim sprang to his feet 
and trotted away revealing the fact 
that the “bloody streak” was in 
reality a bright red collar. 

About fifteen minutes later the 
Cocker returned bringing with him 
four big dogs which our friend had 
never seen before: a German Shep- 
herd, an Elkhound, a_part-Spitz, 
and a huge mongrel, all on the alert 
to avenge the small pal that had 
summoned them. They sniffed about 
for a while, then finding no prospect 
of a fight they withdrew with dignity, 
while Tommy and Ralph, the family 
dogs, were still safe indoors. 

‘‘All a matter of instinct,” say the 
doubting —Thomases. We who live 
with our dogs, however, see every 
day the results of their reasoning. 

As for cats, all honor to Frances 
and Richard Lockridge for their 
remarkable study of cat origin and 
nature told in their book, Cats 
AND PrEopLe. Also to Paul Gallico 
for his enchanting tale, THE ABAN- 
DONED. We know why he so com- 
pletely understands the inscrutable 
feline. He explains to us that once 
he was a cat himself! 
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An old saying hereabouts states 
that all persons who survive the 
rigor of February and March are 
qualified to become genuine Cape 
Codders. After weeks of basking in 
almost tropical temperature, all who 
slept through the winds of Saturday 
night, February third, awoke Sunday 
morning to find themselves enveloped 
in a blanket of snow. This was ten 


inches on the level and rose in great 
drifts beautiful to behold but difficult 
to surmount. 

The birds who had _ postponed 
their Southern flights came fluttering 
to our feeders. In our apple tree 
poised on a hanging doughnut, one 
chickadee after another swung mer- 
rily, interrupting breakfast only to 
sing their cheery songs. 


IN FLAVOR...FAT..., 
toppet FEEDING EFFICIENCY 


yey \ 
HI ly, 
Tato, 


Walter A. Browne of Diamond Hill Kennels writes: “I can think of nothing 
to be desired in a diet to raise puppies, or to be given to show or breeding 
stock, that cannot be found in your new food. It beats anything I have 
tried in over 50 years of dog breeding.” 

Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore Feed 
Store, or write us. We have a new Wirthmore Dog Book, and Pedigree 


Blanks for the asking. Write 


CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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BLANKETS NEEDED 


Old blankets and pieces of woolen 
cloth are again urgently needed 
for use at our animal shelter on 
Albany Street. We shall be grate- 
ful for contributions, which may 
be mailed directly to the 


Animal Rescue League 
of Boston 
366 Albany Street, Boston 18 


or, if within the League’s collec- 
tion radius, they will be called 
for upon request. 
Telephone: 
HAncock 6-9170 


Order Department 


The 
RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Color, Magazine and 


Catalog Printers 


100 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
341 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


OUR STORES HAVE A 
COMPLETE SELECTION 


OF PET FOODS 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 


COME! COME! COME! 


Jo the 


ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 


C 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
DATE: Saturday —March 31, 1951 
TIME: 2:30 P.M. 
( 


PLACE: Adult Education Center Ballroom 


5 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 


IT'S GOING TO BE A PARTY! Delightful program featuring 
Awards for heroic rescues | 
Vocal selections by Madeliene Norcross 
Kodachrome movie “Let’s Learn About Pets” 


And other interesting features .. . 


TEA AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED 


Bring new friends and visit with old 
COME! €GOME! COs 
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